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The Paris Pacts 


The sovereignty of the Federal German Repubiic was 
recognized on May 5, 1955, following the ratification of 
the Paris Treaties by all the nations involved. Germany 
became a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and of the Brussels Treaty Organization, 
now coming to be known as Western European Union. 
The series of agreements formally stated in these treaties 
were, it will be recalled, proposed by Sir Anthony Eden 
soon after the rejection of the European Defense Commu- 
nity by the French National Assembly on August 30, 1954. 
(See INFORMATION SERvICE, December 13, 1952, and 
March 20, 1953, for earlier discussions of plans for Eu- 
ropean integration.) It will also be recalled that the pro- 
posals for the Defense Community had envisaged a “Eu- 
ropean” army in which France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, and Luxembourg would share. 


The Paris Pacts, as signed in Paris on October 3, 1954, 
included British and American guarantees to keep their 
troops on the Continent as long as the other countries de- 
sired their presence, the recognition of the sovereignty of 
the Federal German Republic (except West Berlin where 
there are still limitations), the inclusion of Germany and 
Italy in the Brussels Treaty Organization, and of Ger- 
many in NATO, the rearmament of Germany with cer- 
tain restrictions on the types of armaments which could 
be manufactured or owned, and the Saar agreement. Ger- 
man rearmament and the agreement on the Saar aroused 
great debate in both France and Germany. 

The Saar agreement provided for economic control of 
the territory by France with additional opportunities for 
German trade in the area and for an autonomous political 
status with control under Western European Union (the 
new treaty organization), and for elections. The adminis- 
trator cannot be French or German. The provisions for 
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the elections were differently interpreted by France and 
Germany, which jeopardized ratification in both countries. 

A news report in the New York Times, May 1, 1955, 
indicated that a compromise had been reached by Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister Pinay. There was 
agreement on the way to “carry out the projected refer- 
endum in the Saar on the status of region, the authority 
and composition of the Control Commission, the method 
of voting, and the powers to be vested in the European 
commissioner.” The largest steel company (the Roechling 
Company) in the area is German-owned though managed 
by the French who have had control of the territory since 
the end of World War II. A later news report states that 
“interest in, and control of, the plant will be split 50-50 
between French and German interests.” 


Chancellor Adenauer on Germany’s Future 


Chancellor Adenauer discussed German policy in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, April 16, 1955. 
(This is reprinted by permission of the publisher.) He 
insists that “not a single overt neo-Nazi organization ex- 
ists.” Of the Paris treaties, he says: ‘| would have pre- 
ferred the European Defense Community to the Paris 
Agreements. I personally would prefer German contit- 
gents in a European army to a separate German army... . 
But we must squarely face the fact that the Ik.D.C. with 
its supranational authority was too advanced for the times. 
... Furthermore the Brussels Pact provides for a council 
of parliamentary representatives of all member states.” 

Militarism is not a German problem today—objection 
to a new army is. A new military code is being worked 
out which will “reduce to a minimum the restrictions and 
disciplinary penalties” of military service. Officers will be 
“carefully screened” to keep out “undesirable or chauvin- 
istic elements,” and names will then be submitted to an 
independent board for recommendations to a committee of 
the Reichstag. Germany is anxious for reunification but is 
thoroughly anti-communist. “. . . One thing,” the Chan- 
cellor says, “we are not prepared to gamble with is our 
freedom. Any deal based merely on Soviet promises un- 
supported by Western guarantees is out of the question.” 


German Reluctance to Rearm 


There is “widespread reluctance in Germany” to rearm, 
the Round Table (London), December, 1954, noted. How- 
ever, “German democracy, if only for its own survival, is 
inclined to cooperate with the West; an autocratic Ger- 
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many has throughout history found great attractions co- 
operating with autocratic Russia.” 

The writer in Round Table believes that “the majority 
of German opinion accepts the need for a German contri- 
bution to Western defense . . . as an evil less great than 
the evil which threatens from the East.” 

The Social Democrats, the main opposition party in 
Germany, “make reunification the main plank of their po- 
litical platform. . .. This issue of reunification has brought 
together for the first time in German politics the Social 
Democrats and many representatives of the Protestant 
Church.” [Many, however, support rearmament.] The 
Socialists have insisted that if Germany were reunited the 
I<ast zone would vote for them in a free election. 


“Before the war two-thirds of the German population 
were Protestants and one-third Roman Catholics. In the 
present Federal Republic the relation is almost one to one. 
Two-fifths of Germany’s Protestant population now live 
in the Soviet Zone while only one-eleventh of the Catholic 
population live there. It is therefore not surprising that 
Protestant churchmen should put the issue of reunifica- 
tion above all others in current German politics.” [Other 
observers would insist that, while many take this position, 
many reject it.] 

At the close of the war, the feeling between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants was “perhaps better than it has 
ever been since the Reformation.” Now, however, “the 
Protestants . . . feel that they are being elbowed out of 
their predominant position in Germany, while the Catho- 
lics feel that discrimination, which was practised against 
them under the Prussian monarchy, can and should now 
be finally removed. . . . The Catholics wonder whether the 
Protestants in their desire for reunification are not in 
danger of forgetting the menace threatening from the 
East, while the Protestants in their turn wonder if the 
Catholics, realizing that a reunited Germany will once 
more have a Protestant majority, may not act, albeit sub- 
consciously, as a brake on the desire for German reunih- 
cation.” 

(See INFORMATION Service, January 1, 1955, for 
earlier data on German rearmament. The German trade 
unions opposed rearmament last fall. But their executives 
made it clear to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on May 19 that they would support re- 
armament. ) 


The German Church and Rearmament 


There is sharp disagreement over the question of Ger- 
man rearmament in the German Evangelical Church. The 
reasons pro and con are stated by Heinz Zahrnt in a re- 
cent issue of Sonntagsblatt. They are taken from a dis- 
cussion at the Evangelical Academy at Bad Boll to which 
the pastors of the diocese of Wiirttemberg were invited. 
“Every ‘Dekanat’ district had sent two delegates, if pos- 
sible—one opposed to rearmament and one in favor of it. 
And there were two conference-leaders, one in favor and 
one against. . . . In addition a number of men had been 
invited, who are particularly prominent in the present dis- 
cussion on rearmament. .. . 

“The discussion was based on the question: ‘Should 
the Church pronounce any opinion about political deci- 
sions? If so, how? and through whom? Has the Church 
the right to preach about politics, and to what extent?’ 
These general questions were discussed in the Jight of the 
rearmament problem.” 


Herr Zahrnt finds that “the Church’s preaching is bound 
to face the implications of the decisions taken by a nation 
or by individual statesmen. The Church must guide peo- 
ple’s consciences also on political questions, by reminding 
them of God’s commandment and making that command- 
ment clear in the concrete situation.” 

Those who opposed rearmament in this discussion «id 
so for two main reasons: “consideration for the 18 mil- 
lion Germans on the other side of the Iron Curtain; and 
the conviction that it was possible for Germany to have 
its own policy.” They say that “the reunion of Germany 
and the formation of a West-European army are mutual- 
ly exclusive.” They think that Europe should be a “third 
force” as a balance between Russia and the United States. 
Rearmament would be justified only under “exceptional 
circumstances.” Nothing should be done to rule out nego- 
tiations with Russia. Nevertheless, those who oppose re- 
armament “regard the Soviet Union with special mistrust, 
because of the ideological conceptions on which its policy 
is based. . . . They think it is essential for the West to be 
strong . . . in order to be in a position to negotiate suc- 
cessfully.” “Ratification of the Paris Agreement would 
rule out all hope of German reunion.” Rearmament in 
Western Germany would mean the creation of a Commu- 
nist army in the East Zone and that would mean civil war. 

Those favoring rearmament argue that the “exceptional 
circumstances” justifying rearmament already exist. They 
believe that reunification is possible only ‘‘within the wider 
content of international politics.” Germany is not strong 
enough to act as a “third force.” “A Germany integrated 
in and backed by the West has more chances in negotia- 
tions with Russia than a Germany standing alone.” 

The opponents of rearmament argue that Germany 
should “abandon her old guilty course.” Advocates of re- 
armament reply: “it was we who handed the peoples in 
Eastern Europe over to the Russians.” Some Christians 
base their objections on “up-to-date Christian pacifism.” 
The “traditional theological arguments” are “futile” in 
the face of general conscription and atomic weapons. 
Again the arguments were “military and political,” though 
involving “a tremendous moral decision.” 

This discussion shows, Herr Zahrnt says, that “the pros 
and cons of West German rearmament are a matter of 
personal opinion, which is . . . based on moral assump- 
tions and demands a moral decision.” 

The experience of the Bad Boll meeting indicates, Herr 
Zahrnt thinks, that “there may well be, within the Church, 
a disparity of views on political questions without divid- 
ing the Church community. The question as to the unity 
of the Church is not a question of its political uniformity, 
but of its spiritual substance.” 


The Synod of the German Evangelical Church adopted 
a statement at its meeting March 6-11, 1955, which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

oni At this Synod we are deeply distressed by 
our divergent opinions on the possibilities open to us. 
Above all we are not entitled to claim the authority of 
God for any one political idea, however correct it may be. 
On the contrary, we have to warn you against identifying 
a political opinion as God’s truth. The Word of God alone 
has the power to bind and unbind our consciences. Al- 
though, before God, we are pledged in all our activities to 
serve our neighbor, we nevertheless must not attempt to 
impose on one another our human decisions as coming 
from heaven, since they are always subject to error and 
corruption. 
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“Also in our present moral plight we stand by our view 
that it is the duty of Evangelical Christians, in responsi- 
bility for our people’s future, to cooperate in facing the 
political decisions of the hour. 

“We urge you to pray for all those who hold a politi- 
cally responsible position and warn against a lighthearted 
disregard of state authority and its service. 

“We do not deny any Christian the right in the fultill- 
ment of his political responsibility, to raise his voice in 
public, wherever he sees any danger to his neighbor and 
is free to do this service without compulsion. In all seri- 
ousness, however, we request pastors as ministers of the 
Word of God, in such actions to be aware of their min- 
istry and not to give offense by mixing the word of God 
with the speech of man. 

“We implore and admonish you all to bear in a brother- 
ly spirit the dilemmas resulting from our different politi- 
cal approaches to the problems which are of such vital 
importance for our people, not to slander one another nor 
to impute false motives to each other’s actions. In the love 
of Him who bore all our burdens, we must not fail in the 
test we are now undergoing and must each bear the bur- 
den of the other. . . .” 

Dr. Gustav Heinemann, a former member of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s cabinet and one of the leading opponents 
of rearmament, was not re-elected as president of the 
Synod. (Ecumenical Press Service, New York, March 23, 


1955.) 
The French Viewpoint 


The European Defense Community, which had been a 
French proposal, was rejected by the National Assembly 
as “too supra-national.” J. F. Kévér, a Swiss student of 
international cooperation, writing in Political Science 
Quarterly (New York), September, 1954, noted that “a 
poll conducted by the French magazine Réalités at the 
beginning of November, 1953, showed that even in France 
46 per cent of the replies were for and only 22 per cent 
against the E.D.C.; 19 per cent had not formed any opin- 
ion and 13 per cent did not want to express one. . . 
Hardly anybody took notice of this poll. The formation of 
a group of 200 anti-E.D.C. members of Parliament out 
of a total of 900 seemed much more newsworthy.” 

The French cantonal elections on April 17, 1955, which 
are analogous to elections to our state legislatures, are the 
first to be held since French parliamentary approval of 
the Paris treaties. The New York Times commented edi- 
torially, April 19, that “in terms of popular votes the 
largest gainers in these elections were the centrist, mod- 
erate and conservative parties which form the hackhone 
of French political and economic life and were also the 
principal exponents of either the European Defense Com- 
munity or the Paris pacts. In contrast, the Communists 

. showed a substantial loss. . . . 

“The largest losers, however, were the Gaullists, who 
fought hardest against the European Defense Community 
even though the majority of them did vote finally for the 
Paris pacts. They dropped from a high level of 25 per 
cent of the total vote in 1949 to barely 5.5 per cent and 
in effect disintegrated as a political movement.” 


A Frenchman on European Union 


André Philip, widely known in this country as a French 
Protestant layman and political leader, discussed the prob- 
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lem of European union—ot which he is a strong advo- 
cate—at a meeting called by the International Institute of 
education, New York, February 24, 1955. The two great 
French problems are French economic reorganization and 
industrialization and European unification. These are 
closely linked, M. Philip insisted. Both agriculture and 
industry need the unified European market for adequate 
development. “Two groups of people,” the speaker said, 
“are for European unity: the big industrialists and the free 
trade unions, the socialist workers.” Among those who 
oppose European unification are the small employers, the 
majority of the Radicals (in the nineteenth century sense 
of the term), and those who, like Mendés-France, want 
to reorganize France first, and those who may favor eco- 
nomic and political unification but not rearmament on a 
European basis. 

Many people have said: “economic and political uniti- 
cation, yes, but no European army.” M. Philip thinks, 
therefore, that the drive for increased European economic 
unification and for a European Parliament should be 
pressed. Then it will be possible to go back to “some form 
or other of integrated military unity. 


After Ratification: A French View 


Most of the arguments for the Paris treaties are nega- 
tive, in the view of René Dabernat, writing in La Réforme 
(Paris), March 19, 1955. M. Dabernat, who would seem 
from his article to have been at least a mild supporter of 
E.D.C., is very pessimistic. More important than ratifica- 
tion itself is the conditions under which they were se- 
cured, The debates in the French National Assembly and 
the German Bundestag show that “France and Germany 
are preparing to enter a common political and military 
system with curious ideas or mental reservations.” 

*.. . The new system provides . . . no super-state re- 
gimme to keep the disputes between France and Germany 
... from becoming the disputes between a member coun- 
try and the systems which surpass it. Politically and psy- 
chologically there is an immense gap there.” “But it is 
impossible to have both a dose of supranationality and 
British participation.” 

“The lack of a European community greater than the 
coal-steel pool and the unusual conditions which preceded 
the Franco-German rapprochement clearly weaken the 
West in opposition to the Soviet Union. All the Atlantic 
and European system rested in effect on a lasting recon- 
ciliation between Paris and Germany.” 

M. Dabernat now fears that the negotiations with Rus- 
sia will be begun without a real German attachment to 
Europe. “This does not mean that Germany will turn its 
back brusquely on its commercial interests and on political 
liberty.” But it will have more opportunities for this sort 
of behavior than should be allowed. “If they are not to 
be used its political leaders will need much wisdom and 
the partisans of an integrated Europe will need boldness 
and support in their next efforts.” 


The Dutch Want European Integration 


The London Economist, December 18, 1954, stated the 
position of the Netherlands on European integration. 
They were disappointed at the failure of E.D.C. They 
were the first to ratify that treaty [and the last to act on 
the Paris treaties]. The Economist describes them as 
“groping and confused” after the E.D.C. failure. In spite 
of their bitter memories of German ruthlessness in the 
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past “Dutchmen are virtually unanimous in their weicome 
for a German defense contribution. . . .” 

Their attitude “reflects a belief in the positive virtues 
of integration as well as a clear-headed assessment of the 
comparative military dangers represented by a_ strictly 
limited German army and an overwhelmingly large Rus- 
sian one.” They have welcomed the steps toward economic 
and political integration as well as military. They realize 
that they need economic integration to maintain their pres- 
ent prosperity. And they have “deeply held convictions 
that Kuropean democracy and perhaps the peace of the 
world denend on a new concept of unity.” 


“The Atom Bomb and NATO” 


The most important question in regard to atomic weap- 
ons is: “Who is to decide when they are to be used—the 
nalitary or the politicians?” So Paul-Henri Spaak, Bel- 
gian Minister of Foreign Affairs and one of the leading 
advocates of the European Defense Community, writes 
in Foreign Affairs (New York), April, 1955. 

The decision, he thinks, “must remain with the gov- 
ernments.” But this “does not settle everything.” The 
present Council of NATO, in which each delegate must 
consult his government before acting on any really im- 
portant matter, can make unanimous decisions only. “Our 
greatest weakness at the moment is to ignore the basic 
principle that an army is only the instrument of a 
policy... . 

“The menace of the atom bomb points directly to the 
reinforcement of the Atlantic Alliance—in its aims but 
above all in its methods. The Atlantic Alliance must be 
given a political council. In Europe, 1 am for almost com- 
plete political integration within the framework of the At- 
lantic Pact. I would not dare go so far as that at once. 
but there are intermediary formulas to be found. . . . 

“Around the atomic bomb is being built a whole strat- 
egy, a whole policy, perhaps even, in outline, a philoso- 
phy... . What men in the past have sought to make pre- 
vail hy persuasion, by appealing to humane feelings, may 
in the end be achieved because the insensate machine in- 
exorably imposes it... . But this progress will take place 

..in..,.an atmosphere of profound fear... . 

“If war comes .. . it will be a world war with civiliza- 
tion itself at stake... . The fact that the United States 
takes a different attitude from Europe toward recent 
events in the Far East simply underlines the risks we are 
running. ... 

“The atom bomb leaves no room for neutrality or sepa- 
rate national policies. The West is condemned not only 
te wage war together but to create policy together... . 

“The Atlantic Alliance... has the potentiality to guar- 
antee world peace. But with its present imperfections it 
cannot survive. Either it will be complete or it will not 
he.” 


The “Economist” on the Next Steps 


The London Econonust, April 2, 1955, says that three 
things must be done if Western European Union is to 
he really successful. “Western Germany must in fact he 
absorbed into NATO as a free and equal partner. 
Secondly, a new look must be taken at the whole problem 
of dealing with the Russians” in the light of recent devel- 
opments. And, finally, some steps must be taken toward 
the “European movement.” The two “prime conditions” 
for a settlement with Russia on Germany are “genuinely 


free all-German elections, and no withdrawal of foreign 
troops at least until a united Germany is in a position to 
choose its own foreign policy. .. . The one absolute con- 
dition is that nothing should be agreed to, which is based 
on either the permanent division or the neutralisation of 
Germany.” 

There is still the question whether Western European 
Union is to be only a military alliance. “...There may 
be no continental Europe to defend, if the French and the 
Germans cannot seize ... fresh and golden opportunity 
to work out their own salvation together... . Without the 
British catalyst the prospects of this process are still by 
no means good.” 

In its issue for April 16 the Economist looked further 
into the question. There is certain to be increased demand 
in Germany for negotiations with Russia. Dr. Adenauer 
faces a dilemma. That Russia would not permit reunifi- 
cation in freedom without Western aid is ‘almost self- 
evident.” Many Germans, however, will be “hard to con- 
vince” that the Western alliance will make reunification 
easier. If Germany were reunified, it would not be “bound 
by the Paris treaties,” which would be void. 


More immediate, however, is the problem of proving 
that the treaties will aid unification. To do this “Dr. 
Adenauer must be brought into the preliminary conversa- 
tions between the western powers, whatever topic is dis- 
cussed. There is not likely to be any subject which does 
not involve Germany.” [Dr. Adenauer has been included 
so far.| 

Sooner or later “the Germans will talk direct to the 
Russians.” Bringing them into the preliminary discus- 
sions ‘may be the price which has to be paid to prevent 
the Germans from one day taking the lone road to Mos- 
cow. Sooner or later, the smaller powers are likely to rebel 
against the Big Three making the political decisions which 
will determine whether and for what cause their armies 
may be thrown into battle.” 


An American Opinion 


Drew Middleton, foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times, wrote in that newspaper for May 1| that it is 
“apparent” that the object of the Austrian treaty “from 
the Russian standpoint was to demonstrate to the peopie 
and politicians of West Germany that the road to reunifi- 
cation lies through Moscow and not through Washington 
or London.” Chancellor Adenauer insists that “the Fed- 
eral Republic will seek unification through closer alliance 
with the West.” 

The writer thinks that the Russian proposals for Ger- 
man reunification will probably be put forward at the 
projected four-power conference. Before that their pro- 
posals may be presented unofficially but emphatically. “.\ 
Russian offer to Germany to unite in neutrality... will 
provide the Western powers with the most difficult prob- 
lem they have yet faced in Europe since the end of the war. 


“On the surface there is much against it: Chancellor 
Adenauer’s political authority; the vast investment of 
the United States in men, money and supplies in Germany 
since end of war; the strong pull that European unity 
exerts on so many Germans; the benefits West Germany 
has received and will receive in exchange for rearming : 
military and political reasons why Russian withdrawal 
from East Germany seems inconceivable.” Nevertheless, 
the West “had better be ready.” 
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